GOETHE S   REPUTATION  IN   ENGLAND   DURING  HIS  LIFETIME
Their personal intercourse was essentially limited, being only by
correspondence, for Carlyle never visited Weimar, though he
longed to do so, and he, in fact, misunderstood the nature of
Goethe's individuality and thought. Goethe's friendship and
encouragement were of all the greater value to him, since he
enjoyed them during the years when he was an obscure writer
and had still to make his way in the world, but he looked at
Goethe across his own temperament and what he saw was the
incorporation of the ideal that he had set up in his own mind.
Goethe led him to the "Everlasting Yea", and taught him the
duty of self-renunciation and the healing power of useful activity,
but his interpretation of Goethe's teaching was a distortion that
accorded with his own spiritual inclination. We can trace in
Sartor Resartus the moulding of his mind, his journey from the
"Everlasting No", through the "Centre of Indifference'*, to the
"Everlasting Yea", from the Negative Pole to the Positive. It was
chiefly in Wilhelm Meister that he found the positive attitude to
life, which he opposed to the materialistic and mechanistic con-
ceptions of his contemporaries. Goethe was to him the perfect
type, the man who had attained to a harmony of mind and soul,
who had, after coming to grips with the spiritual problems of
life, achieved the highest wisdom. But the ideal of Puritan re-
nunciation arrived at by Carlyle was foreign to Goethe's make-up.
Goethe was not the apostle of renunciation in the ascetic, repres-
sive sense that Carlyle imagined, and the dour Scot was deriving
comfort and hope from a faith and philosophy with which his
Master would have had little sympathy. Goethe as a poet, Goethe
as a literary artist, meant little or nothing to him. When he
quoted from the poem Generalbeichte the lines "im Ganzen,
Guten, Schonen, resolut zu leben", he misquoted "im Ganzen,
Guten, Wahren'. "The beautiful" was altered to "the true", and
this was characteristic of his insistence on the moral aspect, for
Goethe was to him almost exclusively a moral teacher and an
exemplar of the way to live. In the obituary he contributed to
The New Monthly Magazine in 1832, he wrote: "That Goethe
was a great Teacher of men means already that he was a good
man; that he had himself learned; in the school of experience
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